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EDITORIAL 


THEY’RE OFF. The EU referendum 
and May elections have triggered a 
storm of propaganda that will fill the 
tabloids and news bulletins with an un- 
paralleled torrent of racist lies and dis- 
tortions as the factions of Britain’s 
capitalist class vie to persuade workers’ 
to align with the arguments of our class 
enemy. 


Racism 

The strongest line of attack for the 
‘Leave’ camp is the migration and 
refugee question. They know that out- 
side a minority of anti-EU cranks UK 
voters are staggeringly indifferent to the 
pros and cons of Europe. 

Ukip has long made a speciality of 
suggesting that the strains on the health 
service are caused by Polish or Roman- 
ian benefit tourists; that our schools and 
council houses are filled up by European 
migrants, that Britain is just full up. 

The Tory Right will also be forced to 
resort to panicking the population about 
“swarms” of refugees, claiming that only 
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‘NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE’ IS A RETREAT FROM CLASS UNITY AND INTERNATIONALISM 


if we recover “our independence” will 
we be able to repel them. 

Of course these arguments fall on fer- 
tile ground. Firstly because after ten 
years of crisis and austerity from Brown, 
Cameron-Clegg and Cameron-Osborne 
governments our health education and 
social services, our wages, and pensions 
are under strain. People do feel alarmed 
and discontented and rightly so. The 
tabloid media stir this argument, ped- 
dling racist myths in order to divert peo- 


ple from the real causes of their anxieties 
- the rich who have got vastly richer, 
the market system which staggers from 
recession to recession, the bankers, fin- 
anciers and speculators unable to solve 
the misery caused by the capitalist sys- 
tem that enriches them. 


Labour 

Against this tide antiracist campaigns by 
well-informed activists are not enough. 
The stirring up of anti-refugee racism 





@ Noto racism & xenophobia 
@ Defend workers’ rights 
@ Vote to ‘Remain in the EU’ 


and europhobia is a mass phenomenon 
and requires mass means to combat it. It 
needs the combination of arguments 
against the racist lies, exposure of the ac- 
tual culprits for our sufferings and anxi- 
eties, with action to tackle and abolish 
the social problems that create them. 

The Labour movement — the Party and 
unions together — must mobilise hun- 
dreds of thousands in the workplaces, on 
the streets and in the housing estates to 
dispel the myths about migration and to 
mobilise against the real causes of mis- 
ery and deprivation. For this we need the 
material to do so. The human resources 
to produce mass leaflets, pamphlets, 
newspapers, exist. The branches and 
constituencies are already mobilised for 
the elections. 

If we combine a powerful anti-auster- 
ity with an anti-racist message, if Cor- 
byn and McDonnell call on the mass of 
new members and supporters to mobilise 
to spread the message and engage with 
voters we can transform the conscious- 
ness of millions of Labour supporters 
and attract millions of new ones to an al- 
ternative vision of society. 
continued on p3 
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>the voice of Labour's revolutionary change 


Where we stand Editorial 
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Against discrimination and oppression 
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BRITAIN 03 


NHS emergency 


It’s time Labour showed leadership and solidarity 





EDITORIAL 


THE NHS is in crisis. Everyone knows 
that. The Coalition and Tory claims to 
have ring-fenced health spending was 
and is a cruel deception. 

In fact funding has been frozen in real 
terms while patient numbers have 
grown, costs have risen and permanent 
staff are hard to recruit and retain, given 
that pay levels have steadily fallen. 
Meanwhile spending has soared on 
agency staff to plug the gaps. In addition 
the Tories have cut bursaries (grants) for 
student nurses, forcing them to work for 
free on their placements and take out 
loans, which will choke off still more the 
supply of qualified staff. 

London Health Emergency demon- 
strates that 138 out of 150 NHS trusts 
are in the red, to the tune of £2.2 billion. 
Just nine trusts were in surplus, and the 
regulator has demanded a “headcount 
reduction” (i.e. job losses) to help bal- 
ance the books. Already critically short 
of staff, the hospitals are missing many 
of their treatment targets. 

To make matters worse, the Tories 
promised at the election, and are now 
seek to impose full weekend working 
without a commensurate increase in 
staff. This can only mean longer hours, 
more punishing shifts for an already 
tired and overstretched workforce. 

Last year the junior doctors, expected 
to bear the brunt of the Tory proposal, 


continued from p1 

There are of course many things to 
fight against in the European Union, 
first and foremost its austerity pol- 
icy, which crucified Greece and 
threatens any parties trying to from 
a government which tries to end aus- 
terity. But British governments on 
behalf of British bankers are just as 
merciless in imposing cuts at home 
and abroad. 

The European Commission’s pri- 
vatisation plans, like the “Fourth 
Railway Package” must be fought. 
But it is modelled on British rail pri- 
vatisation adopted over twenty years 
ago. TTIP threatens Europe’s state 
health and social services but Britain 
is way out ahead in private contract- 
ing. There is massive opposition 
within the EU countries to TTIP; we 
are stronger fighting it together be- 
cause it is an international, indeed an 
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WE HAVE THE CHANCE TO SAVE OUR NHS AND INFLICT A SERIOUS DEFEAT ON THE TORIES 


revolted and said no. Jeremy Hunt’s re- 
sponse, after perfunctory negotiations 
with the BMA, was to simply impose 
new contracts. That will be dangerous 
for the health of doctors and nursing 
staff and dangerous for their patients. 
But the junior doctors are not taking it 
lying down. 

After their well supported one-day 
strikes in January and February, they 
will now escalate action to 48 hours 
strikes starting on 9 March, 6 April and 


intercontinental deal best fought in- 
ternationally. 

Europe with its Schengen Treaty is 
a racist fortress, closed to poor peo- 
ple fleeing repression and exploita- 
tion. But as Calais shows, British 
governments armed with their opt- 
out are as self-interested, uncaring 
and heartless as any other. 


Socialist alternative 

Yes we need to fight every single 
one of these neoliberal reforms, 
every attack on workers’ rights, all 
the EU and Nato’s military opera- 
tions - but we need to do this shoul- 
der to shoulder with Polish, German, 
French, Italian and Spanish workers. 
Together we are much stronger and 
effective. We must fight not just 
against neoliberal “reforms” but for 
major social reforms in the interest 
of workers. But as we build up our 





Every trade unionist and pro-NHS 
campaigner should support them on the 
picket lines, on their demonstrations, 
and take various sorts of support action 
wherever possible. Unison and the other 
health unions should immediately raise 
their own issues and ballot their health 
service members for action alongside 
the doctors. 

The answer to personnel shortages and 
admittedly low levels of weekend cover 
is quite simply to employ more staff, to 
train more doctors ,nurses and ancillary 





workers . We need more government 
money directly invested into the NHS, 
not spent on PFI schemes or on out- 
sourcing to private healthcare busi- 
nesses. 

Such action itself can be a launchpad 
for a massive campaign to save the NHS 
from rundown and stop and reverse its 
privatisation: the campaign the TUC and 
the health service unions should have 
launched against Andrew Lansley’s Bill. 

The Labour Party, with its 400,000 
members, needs to be in the very thick 
of this struggle. Local branch members 
have of course been on the picket lines. 
John McDonnell joined the picket line 
outside St Thomas’ Hospital opposite 
parliament. Yet, shadow health secretary 
Heidi Alexander refused to support the 
strike: “I am not going to appear on any 
picket line and I expect the rest of the 
shadow cabinet to do the same.” 

Jeremy Corbyn — who has repeatedly 
declared his support for the doctors’ case 
against Hunt’s imposed contract, blam- 
ing him for the strike — should neverthe- 
less go further and make it clear that 
strike action is the only answer, and that 
he supports it. Jeremy should be on the 
picket line himself on 8 April and defy 
Heidi Alexander’s arrogant ban on 
shadow cabinet members doing so. If 
she resigns in a huff, so be it. We can’t 
sacrifice Labour’s commitment to op- 
posing austerity and publically sup- 
porting workers’ struggles to keep 
individual MPs happy 
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strength we need to demand meas- 
ures that break the logic of capital- 
ism and set out to destroy its 
domination of our continent. 

We should demand the socialisa- 
tion of all Europe's banks so that 
they can help plan development here 
and beyond, in Africa and the Middle 
East, to overcome the consequence 
of centuries of European plundering. 

Since the British capitalist class is 
one of the most powerful in the 
world, a pioneer of privatisation and 
militarism, locking ourselves in with 
our own bosses will strengthen nei- 
ther British nor European workers. It 
will do the exact opposite. 

The Great Recession of 2008-10, 
the banking and sovereign debt cri- 
sis, the weak recovery tending to 
stagnation, the Nato wars and the 
refugee crisis, have together thrown 
the European Union into a deepening 


crisis. The borders and barriers are 
going up again. If this continues and 
deepens it can lead to a period of 
outright capitalist decline where the 
forces of production are strangled 
once again by these national barriers. 

We cannot solve this by a retreat 
behind them let alone take the re- 
sponsibility for throwing them up in 
the believe that is easier to build so- 
cialism there. 

This process of disintegration will 
only exacerbate the effects of the 
next crisis for working class people 
and further divide the working class 
of Europe. The answer is not na- 
tionalism - whether British or 
Scottish - but internationalism. 
That means a vote to ‘Remain in 
the EU’ on June 23 and a fight to 
replace today’s fortress EU with a 
socialist union of the European 
people 
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What’s at stake in 
the EU referendum? 


‘Reform’ is a smokescreen for the assertion of class interests 


BY DAVE STOCKTON 


DAVID CAMERON returned 
from the European Summit in 
Brussels in February with a deal 
he claimed would ensure Britain’s 
continued membership of the Eu- 
ropean Union. He speedily an- 
nounced a date for the 
referendum on 23 June. The 
wording of the referendum is: 
“Should the United Kingdom re- 
main a member of the European 
Union?” 

It contains no reference to 
Cameron’s terms. Indeed both 
sides in the campaign, led by op- 
posed factions within his own 
party, already knew exactly which 
side they were on before the deal. 
These “gains” change nothing 
fundamental about the EU or 
Britain’s position within it. 

What he did win was utterly re- 
actionary, such as limiting in- 
work benefits and payments to 
dependents for EU migrants. This 
despite a whole series of well-ev- 
idenced reports that prove that far 
from being the victim of “welfare 
tourism’, or our building workers 
languishing on the dole because 
of Polish rivals, Britain desper- 
ately needs labour: workers to 
sustain the NHS or build the so- 
cial housing we need. 


Why the referendum? 

The referendum is simply an at- 
tempt to free Cameron and Os- 
borne from the pressure of the 
Europhobes in their own party 
and the threat of UKIP. Though 
the Tory Party is the party of 
British finance capital, to win 
elections it requires the support of 
millions of socially conservative 
and reactionary middle class vot- 
ers and non-class conscious 
workers. 

But the Tories’ social base is far 
from content with the doings of 
Cameron and co. over the past 
five years. Unable to identify the 
root cause of their discontent or 
face a fight with those really re- 
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sponsible - i.e. the bosses who 
have become hugely wealthy dur- 
ing the crisis - they turn on 
refugees and migrants, or the “un- 
deserving” poor, those in receipt 
of benefits, as though they were 
responsible for stagnant salaries 
and wages, for declining pensions 
and “‘too high” taxes. 

The tabloids, in the hands of a 
tiny clique of billionaires, the 
Murdochs, Rothermeres and 
Desmonds, pump out a daily dose 
of chauvinism, racism and Euro- 
phobia to fuel their anger. Thanks 
to countless stories about 
“hordes” of asylum seekers and 
the threat of Muslim terrorists, the 
referendum campaign will be a 
carnival of reaction based on lies 
and gross misrepresentation. 


European superstate 

Whatever the right-wing Euro- 
phobes claim, power still resides 
with the EU member states — or 
more precisely Germany, France 
and Britain. This explains the 
EU’s unequal and undemocratic 
nature. 

Despite the Euro and the Euro- 
pean Central Bank, despite a 
common market, despite the Eu- 
ropean Courts of Justice and 
Human Rights and a range of Eu- 
ropean social initiatives and poli- 
cies, the EU is not a federal state 
like the USA. Elections to the Eu- 
ropean parliament have little, if 
any direct effect on the policies of 
the European Commission (the 
EU bureaucracy) and the Euro- 
pean Council of Ministers, the 
heads of the national govern- 
ments. 

So what do Britain’s bosses 
want? In a word they want Eu- 
rope a la carte. 

Back in June 2015, when he 
launched his campaign, Cameron 
defined Britain’s aims: “We will 
put the Common Market back at 
the heart of our membership, get 
off the treadmill to ever-closer 
union, address the issue of migra- 
tion to Britain from the rest of the 
EU and protect Britain’s place in 





the single market for the long 
term.” 

And in large measure Britain 
already has what Cameron cyni- 
cally calls “the best of both 
worlds”. It has multiple opt-outs, 
e.g. from the Schengen open bor- 
ders agreement, from the Euro- 
pean Social Charter insofar as it 
might affect UK labour rights. 

Along with its non-membership 
of the Euro, Britain can play as 
little or as great a part in the EU 
as the billionaires in the city of 
London wish. For the time being, 
Germany and France go along 
with this because they have big- 
ger fish to fry in holding the EU 
together. 

What all this means is quite 
simple: yes to an open market for 
British financial services and in- 
vestment; no to the free move- 
ment of labour (except poaching 
the skilled labour Britain’s bosses 
cannot be bothered to train or ed- 
ucate); no to a fiscal union that 
might mean more progressive 
taxation or allocation of resources 
from the richer to the poorer parts 
of Europe. 

So yes, the EU is a bosses’ club, 
but Britain is a bosses’ club too. 
We cannot cut ourselves off from 
this capitalist domination by re- 
building national frontiers and 
custom posts, or by excluding Eu- 
ropean workers from coming to 
Britain. Our main enemy is al- 
ready within the gates and our 
main allies across the Channel. 
We should not cut ourselves off 
from them. 

But why vote positively to stay 
in the EU? Not as an endorsement 
of the EU as it is today. Nor be- 
cause of any belief that it can be 
peacefully and gradually re- 
formed into a ‘Social Europe’ as 
most trade unions and left parties 
argue. 

The social benefits of the EU 
are marginal. But so too are the 
barriers it presents to serious so- 
cial or democratic reform in 
Britain. Such barriers already 
exist within British law and the 





government institutions. In or out, 
the working class will have to 
fight hard to defend every gain 
and achieve every reform. 


Why vote Yes 

We should vote against Brexit be- 
cause it is a backward step from 
the development of modern capi- 
talism — the means of production 
and labour power — to a smaller, 
fragmented, more isolated capi- 
talism. 

For four decades capitalism’s 
productive forces have been de- 
veloping within a trans-European 
framework. To sever or restrict 
these links will worsen the coming 
crisis. But most of all, it will fur- 
ther fragment the working class. 

The answer is not to remain 
content with the EU as it is. The 
best response to the Europhobia of 
the No campaigns is to present the 
goal of a transformed, revolu- 
tionised Europe with borders open 
to the world. A Europe whose 
banks and industries do not ex- 
ploit the Middle East and Africa 
but help them to develop, so that 
no one has to risk their lives in the 
Mediterranean because of war, 
famine or chronic poverty. 

Whoever wins the referendum, 
the attacks on welfare, on services, 
on the working class throughout 
Europe will continue. Despite all 
previous pledges of democratic 
reform, “transparency”, and “‘so- 
cial inclusion”, in fact there will 
be further attacks on democratic 
rights. To fight this we need not 
just the vague “ever closer union 
amongst the peoples of Europe” 
pledged in the Treaty of Rome in 
1957. We need an ever closer 
union of the working class of Eu- 
rope. 

No national sovereignty, borders 
or currency would stand up to the 
power of the international capitalist 
class. Only the unity of the workers 
of Europe can do that. The ulti- 
mate goal of this unity should be 
the replacement of the capitalist 
European Union with the Social- 
ist United States of Europe 
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What are the prospects 
for Scottish Labour? 


Holyrood elections will reinforce the need for a radical break with the past 


BY SANDY MCBURNEY 


ALL commentators are agreed that the 
governing party, the SNP, is going to win 
the 2016 Scottish parliamentary elec- 
tions. They are on 50 per cent plus in the 
opinion polls. Their membership stands 
at 115,000, which is the equivalent of 
over a million members on a British 
scale. 

This is despite the SNP's record in 
government over the last eight years of 
implementing austerity and attacking 
workers’ living standards, including a re- 
cent £500 million cut to local govern- 
ment funding, which will cause 
thousands of redundancies and cuts to 
local services and facilities. 

Why then are the SNP heading for vic- 
tory? Two main reasons. First, Scottish 
nationalism has become the main polit- 
ical discourse in Scotland over the last 
20 years, as working class socialist pol- 
itics have declined and all the main par- 
ties frame their arguments on what is 
"best" for Scotland. 

This reached its peak in the referen- 
dum campaign, where working class 
politics were almost completely side- 
lined. The ex-far left organisations, 
grouped under the banner of the Radical 
Independence Campaign, boosted the 
independence vote and had a significant 
effect in the working class areas of Glas- 
gow and Dundee, etc. by providing left 
cover for the call for an independent 
capitalist Scotland. 


Left nationalists see Brexit as road 


THE nationalist left outside the SNP 
are campaigning for another inde- 
pendence referendum as soon as pos- 
sible, but the SNP has said it will not 
call another one unless it is 100 per 
cent sure of winning. 

However, Nicola Sturgeon has indi- 
cated that if Britain votes to leave the 
European Union in the June referen- 
dum and Scotland votes remain, she 
views another referendum as in- 
evitable. Also there are no signs at 





Secondly, the decline of working class 
support for the Labour Party, a UK-wide 
phenomenon due to the betrayals of 
Blairism, helped create a nationalist 
movement with real support in working 
class areas. In effect the Scottish nation- 
alists stepped in to fill the vacuum cre- 
ated by the betrayals of New Labour and 
the far left’s abandonment of socialist 
politics for a left form of Scottish nation- 
alism. 

New Labour was in no position to 
combat the "social democratic" pretence 
of the SNP. Under the leadership of Jim 
Murphy, Scottish Labour even changed 
its constitution to say it was a "patriotic 
Scottish party". But you can’t “out-nat” 
the nationalists and Labour was all but 
wiped out by the SNP in the general 
election. 

Although an SNP vote is now a default 
position for many working class voters, 
there is little enthusiasm on the ground 
for the SNP government, given its record 
and its refusal to use the powers that it 
has to implement any pro-working class 
reform. However, in the absence of 
large-scale British-wide working class 
resistance to austerity, the SNP rhetoric 
about being "Strong for Scotland" still 
strikes a chord with workers. 


Labour’s campaign 

The Labour Party in Scotland has moved 
to the left both because of the influx of 
new members, enthused by Jeremy Cor- 
byn, and because it has been necessary 
to attack the SNP from the left. 


present that the SNP will use any of 
the new powers it will get under the 
new devolution settlement to benefit 
working class people. 

Finally, given the price of Oil at 
present, the economic case for inde- 
pendence, as pushed at the last refer- 
endum, has a large barrel shaped hole 
at its centre. 

However, many left nationalists — in- 
cluding the new electoral group RISE 
(Respect, Independence, Socialism 





Kezia Dugdale, the SLP leader, has at- 
tacked the SNP as a party of austerity. 
She does not come from the left of the 
party but she is wise enough to know 
that the only way Labour can be rebuilt 
is by standing to the left of the SNP. 

Labour's call for a penny on income 
tax to stop the cuts in local government 
should be viewed in this light. It is cer- 
tainly not class struggle politics, but it 
has highlighted that the SNP will side 
with the Tories to protect the better off 
despite its claims to be a social demo- 
cratic party. 

The influx of new members is much 
weaker than in England, but it is real and 
it has had an effect: for instance, the 
overwhelming vote at the Scottish 
Labour Party conference for scrapping 
Trident. However it came too late to af- 
fect the selection of Labour candidates 
for the Scottish parliamentary elections. 

Thus the old Blairite faces still top the 
lists, particularly in Glasgow and other 
bastions of the Party bureaucracy. There 
are a few more Corbyn supporting can- 
didates, but it is very limited. If the pro- 
Corbyn forces do manage to organise 
themselves and help sideline the right 
and win socialist policies, we could see 
a Labour revival. But May 2016 is too 
soon for any major breakthrough. 


The left 

The main force in the labour left in Scot- 
land is the Campaign for Socialism, 
which recently held its AGM where 
John McDonnell spoke on the prospect 


and Environmentalism) and Tommy 
Sheridan’s Solidarity — are campaign- 
ing for an “Indy 2” referendum. 


Referendum 

The EU referendum comes at an awk- 
ward time for the nationalists and 
their left satellites. Although the SNP 
will campaign to remain in the EU, 
many of their supporters and voters 
are open to a leave vote. Jim Sillars, a 
prominent left nationalist and sup- 





of a left Labour government. The CFS 
has grown considerably since Corbyn's 
win, particularly among students and 
youth. Approximately 100 attended its 
AGM and the mood was generally up- 
beat. In Glasgow CFS members have 
tried to push the Labour council to or- 
ganise a labour movement conference to 
help organise the fightback against local 
government cuts made by the SNP gov- 
ernment. Motions have been passed to 
this effect at CLP level, but so far the 
Councillors, who are on the right, have 
done little to organise resistance. 

Momentum in Scotland is also organ- 
ising branches in Glasgow, Edinburgh 
and Dundee, and has the active support 
of many CFS members. In Glasgow the 
plan is to hold regular public meetings 
on building a socialist alternative to aus- 
terity and to hold city centre stalls on 
Saturdays in order to reach out to the 
public and win them for the fight for so- 
cialist policies in the Labour Party and 
to build campaigns that promote the in- 
terests of the working class. A series of 
meetings on socialist theory is also 
planned. 

In Scotland, as in the rest of 
Britain, what is needed is a 
Labour Party that fights for inter- 
ests of the class. If the socialist left 
succeeds in democratising the 
party and winning it to socialist 
policies, then working class sup- 
port for the SNP will, to use an old 
Scottish expression, disappear like 
snow off a dyke Mi 


to Indy 2 


porter of RISE, will be campaigning 
for a “leave” vote, as will Tommy 
Sheridan, the CWI, SWP, etc. 

RISE itself has decided to stay neu- 
tral on the EU referendum, as it is 
split on the issue. Hopefully, social- 
ists in the Labour Party will be able to 
organise some public meetings and 
campaign for working class unity 
against all forms of nationalism and 
anti-immigrant scapegoating, and for 
the struggle for a socialist Europe 


MARCH 





06 IRELAND 


The changing face 
of Irish politics 


Historic low for Fianna Fail and Fine Gael 


BY BERNIE MCADAM 


THE Irish general election result 
has delivered a huge blow to the 
outgoing Fine Gael-Labour coali- 
tion government. Although Fine 
Gael will still be marginally the 
largest party, despite losing around 
a third of their seats, the plunge in 
the Labour vote from 19 to just 
below 7 per cent rules out a repeat 
coalition. After Fianna Fail’s ham- 
mering at the 2011 election they 
managed to more than double 
their representation in the Dail. 

Outside of these major estab- 
lishment parties gains have been 
made by Sinn Fein, Anti Austerity 
Alliance/People before Profit and 
arake of Independent TDs. As we 
go to press the exact composition 
of the next government is uncer- 
tain. If the two major austerity 
parties agree to an unprecedented 
coalition deal it would represent a 
historic move in the face of a 
growing “anti establishment” 
threat. What is certain is that the 
next government whatever its 
exact make up will continue to 
loyally implement Troika (IMF, 
ECB and EU) austerity. 

The legacy of the Fine Gael- 
Labour government will be the 
widespread anger it provoked by 
introducing water charges. This 
austerity had already sunk the Fi- 
anna Fail-Green coalition. It has 
now devastated Labour. 

A growing radicalisation has 
gripped Irish society. The huge 
majority in the recent referendum 
in favour of same sex marriage 
expressed one element to this rad- 
icalisation. Sinn Fein’s rise also 
reflects this, albeit in a contradic- 
tory way since it presented itself 
as anti-austerity. But the election 
of six AAA/PbP TDs and several 
Left Independents has confirmed 
a growing alienation of working 
class people with austerity and the 
same old two and a half party sys- 
tem. This was seen in the election 
of AAA candidate Paul Murphy in 
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Dublin South West where his re- 
sult was second to FG across the 
constituency and top in Tallaght. 


Right2 Water/Right2Change 
The Right2Water campaign 
backed by five major trade unions 
and the anti austerity groups 
sought to channel the widespread 
anger into demonstrations and a 
petition. Guided by the union 
leaders and Sinn Fein the cam- 
paign, under the aegis of 
Right2Change, has refused to call 
for non-payment despite a mass 
non-payment campaign already in 
progress. Instead they have drawn 
up a programme for a left govern- 
ment that groups could pledge 
themselves to and where possible 
agree vote transfers. 

The manifesto of Right2Change 
had no commitments to action and 
was not an expression of a demo- 
cratic delegate based conference 
of rank and file workers’ organi- 
sations. This suits the style of the 
union bureaucrats and their 
friends in Sinn Fein. Their ‘New 
Fiscal Framework’ document en- 
visages a budget “consistent with 
the EU’s Stability and Growth 
Pact”. Shades of Syriza’s climb- 
down already! 

A determined stand against all 
the cuts couldn't be further from 
their minds. Sinn Fein’s ambitions 
are brutally clear; it has ruled 
nothing out in regard to coalition 
with anyone. They do not call for 
direct action to stop the water 
charges or austerity in general. 
Even worse they already have a 
tarnished record of implementing 
Tory cuts in the north of Ireland! 

No wonder some on the left felt 
the need to go _ beyond 
Right2Change. The AAA, led by 
the Socialist Party, and the PbP, 
led by the Socialist Workers Party, 
formed an electoral alliance. This 
calls for non-payment of water 
charges, a fight back against all 
austerity and no involvement in a 
coalition with any of the three 
major parties. This was deserving 





of a vote as it was for similarly in- 
clined anti-austerity left Independ- 
ents. It was a way of joining with 
all those workers at the polls vent- 
ing their anger at the water 
charges and austerity. 

However socialists should have 
been saying a lot more during this 
election. PbP still seem to be 
bound by illusions in_ the 
Right2Change strategy, even 
agreeing to vote transfers to Sinn 
Fein. Do they really see SF as 
partners in a left anti austerity gov- 
ernment? AAA correctly excluded 
vote transfers to SF but were 
equally non-committal on who 
they might be having discussions 
with regarding the formation of a 
left government outside FF, FG 
and Labour. 


Anew strategy 

Socialists should have been using 
the election campaign as a plat- 
form to advance a strategy to de- 
feat the water charges and 
austerity in general. Demonstra- 
tions and non-payment remain 
vital but the spirit of rebellion on 
the streets needs to be taken into 
the workplaces and the unions. 
Too many on the left were relying 
on an electoral victory to win the 
battle against water charges. 

Arank and file movement needs 
to organise against all the austerity 
measures, drawing in the union 
leaders if possible, but going 
ahead without them where neces- 
sary. Councils of action should be 
built in every community and 
workplace to organise the cam- 
paign at local level. 

Socialists should have used the 
election campaign to build the re- 
sistance and not promote illusions 
in the possibility that a “left” gov- 
ernment might do the job for us. 
Outside of the AAA/PbP and a 
handful of Left Independents it 
was fanciful to suggest like the 
AAA that discussions for such a 
government after the election was 
a realistic goal. The thirty or so 
TDs elected who had signed up to 





Right2Change could hardly con- 
stitute a majority in the Dail - un- 
less of course they really were 
thinking that Sinn Fein might be 
part of that lash up. 


Anew workers’ party 

Socialists need to relate to the ris- 
ing tide of anger north and south 
of the border by building a new 
workers’ party that can lead the 
struggle to end capitalism and im- 
perialism in Ireland. Failure to 
adopt a revolutionary alternative 
will inevitably lead down the road 
of reform and compromise, so 
characteristic of Labour and Sinn 
Fein. An opportunity to do just 
this is offered by the election of a 
small but significant number of 
socialist TDs that hail from organ- 
isations professing to be revolu- 
tionary socialist does provides. 
But will they seize it? There are 
reasons to fear not. The AAA/PbP 
is a makeshift imitation of the 
United Left Alliance of 2011-13 
and its five TD’s, and they failed 
to seize the opportunity of build a 
new workers party the last time 
around. 

It is plain that if the struggle to 
built a new workers party is to 
succeed it must be based on a 
democratically run and unified na- 
tional organisation that guarantees 
the rights of factions and tenden- 
cies. But it must seek an effective 
fighting unity based on a revolu- 
tionary action programme clearly 
spelling out a strategy for victory 
against austerity right through to 
socialism. At is apex should be the 
call for installing a workers’ gov- 
emment, coming out of the mass 
struggles of workers based on 
workers’ councils forming the es- 
sential democratic accountability 
for such a government 

The most fitting way we can 
commemorate the Easter Re- 
bellion of 1916 is surely by mak- 
ing the first steps towards 
building a party dedicated to 
James Connolly’s goal of a 
Workers’ Republic I 
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Labour's early years: 1900-1914 


The first instalment in our serialisation of a socialist history of the Labour Party 


BY DAVE STOCKTON 


IN FEBRUARY 1900, the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee (LRC) was founded, 
and not before time. Nearly every major 
European country had an independent 
working class party by then. But not 
Britain. Despite having a good claim to 
having created the first political labour 
movement, Chartism, in the 1830s and 
'40s, and the fact that British skilled 
workers' trade unions formed the bedrock 
of the First International, from the early 
1870s to the end of the century, the trade 
unions hung on to the coat tails of the 
Liberal Party. Some trade union leaders, 
especially in the coalfields, were elected 
as Liberal MPs. These were known as the 
Lib-Labs. 

Then, in 1893, Keir Hardie, who had 
recently been elected as independent 
labour MP for West Ham South, formed 
the Independent Labour Party (ILP). He 
wanted to persuade the unions to break 
from the Liberals and form exactly what 
it said on the tin: an independent labour 
party. In the 1890s, several attempts were 
made to unite the ILP with the various 
Marxist and Fabian groups that had 
emerged in the 1880s, but but all such 
moves were rebuffed. 

It was the disillusion of trade unionists 
with the Liberals, and their hatred of the 
Tory judges who were attacking the right 
to strike, that created a new impetus. The 
1899 Trade Union Congress (TUC) nar- 
rowly passed a resolution to convene a 
special congress “to devise ways and 
means for the securing of an increased 
number of Labour members in the next 
parliament”. 

On 27-28 February, 1900, this special 
congress founded the LRC. Unions with 
over 250,000 members agreed to affiliate 
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Keir Hardie speaking at a Women’s Suffrage 
demonstration in Trafalgar Square 








to it. The Marxist-influenced Social Dem- 
ocratic Federation (SDF) proposed that 
the “representatives of the working class 
movement in the House of Commons 
shall form there a distinct party based on 
the recognition of the class war and hav- 
ing for its ultimate object the socialisation 
of the means of production, distribution 
and exchange”. 

Keir Hardie and the ILP opposed this 
with a resolution “in favour of establish- 
ing a distinct Labour Group in Parliament 
who shall have their own whips and agree 
upon their policy, which must embrace a 
readiness to co-operate with any party 
which, for the time being, may be en- 
gaged in promoting legislation in the di- 
rect interest of Labour’. 

The ILP motion was carried by 53 votes 
to 39. The parliamentarism of the ILP’s 
position is obvious from its nod in the di- 
rection of the Liberals. “Independence” 
was considered in purely organisational 
terms. The SDF’s resolution was much 
more principled, seeking to win Labour 
to socialism. Their flaw was sectarianism: 
a tendency to give ultimatums to mass or- 
ganisations. A year on from this confer- 
ence, they presented the same resolution 
and, when it was again rejected, they 
walked out. 

The decision to form the LRC raised a 
whole series of questions about the nature 
of its activities. What sort of organisation 
was needed at local level? Was this organ- 
isation to be limited to electioneering? 
What were the LRC’s policies on political 
questions? What goal would it adopt? In 
short, what were to be the LRC’s pro- 
gramme, tactics and organisation? 

Different parts of the LRC gave differ- 
ent answers to these questions. For the 
ILP, led by Kier Hardie and Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, socialism was a progressive se- 
ries of reforms: the introduction of 
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unemployment benefit, the eight-hour 
working day, pensions, free secondary 
schooling. All of these were certainly es- 
sential measures to meet the pressing 
needs of working class people, but none of 
them struck at the roots of the power of the 
capitalist class. 


New unions 

Between 1888-1892, an explosion of trade 
unionism amongst the less skilled workers 
had more than doubled the total number of 
trade unionists. Since the leaders of these 
new unions were all socialists, the ruling 
class feared the formation of a Marxist 
party on the continental model, which 
might lead the working class to challenge 
the very existence of capitalism. In re- 
sponse, in the 1890s, both Tories and Lib- 
erals had developed “social reforming” 
wings. They cultivated close links with 
trade union leaders, the Fabian Society 
and, after 1900, the LRC. 

The Fabians, headed by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, had a strategy for social- 
ism that sought to “permeate” both capi- 
talist parties with reformist, state 
interventionist, ideas. Thus, at precisely the 
point when the LRC was formed, they 
were ardently wooing the new Liberals 
and, at the same time, a group of Tories, 
the so-called social imperialists, to form a 
new party based on “National Efficiency”. 

Hardie and MacDonald’s idea of social- 
ism was fundamentally the same evolu- 
tionary model as that of the Webbs, but 
their methods for achieving it differed. 
Hardie retained a lifelong emotional hatred 
of the rich and what they did to working 
people and their families. He solidarised 
with the suffragettes, the Irish nationalists 
and the pre-1914 antiwar movement. But 
he was an organic opportunist, blithely 
sacrificing fundamental working class in- 
terests for any temporary or minor advan- 
tage, particularly a parliamentary one. 

For example, shortly after the LRC was 
founded, he wrote to John Morley, the 
leading Liberal opponent of the Boer War, 
offering him the leadership of the LRC. He 
later did the same thing with Lloyd 
George. Herein lay his fundamental differ- 
ence with the Webbs, they wholeheartedly 
supported imperialist Britain against the 
Boers. 

Hardie and MacDonald, unlike the 
Webbs, did want independent labour rep- 
resentation, because MPs, even working 
class and trade union ones, who were 
members of the Liberal Party, repeatedly 
sold out their union members’ interests to 
the government. The problem was that 
their gradualist view, in which piecemeal 
social reforms would somehow accumu- 
late until Britain became socialist, rendered 
a “socialist government” neither practical 
nor even necessary. Since some Liberals, 
like Lloyd George, advocated similar re- 
forms, why not trade workers’ votes in the 
great majority of constituencies for a free 
run from the Liberals in a few dozen oth- 
ers? 

Ramsay MacDonald was the most con- 
sistent in following through this line. His 
hostility to the class struggle and Marxism 
was lifelong. He wrote, ““The best expres- 
sion of class war is trade unionism. It con- 
cems itself with no opposition except that 
between capital and Labour, no union of 
interests except the interests of wage earn- 
ing, no field of activity wider than the fac- 
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tory. It leads nowhere because it has no 
ideal goal; its only result can be the 
bondage of one side or the other.” By the 
last sentence, he clearly meant that the vic- 
tory of the workers would be as bad as the 
tule of the employers! 

According to MacDonald, the working 
class was not faced with the task of win- 
ning political power and neither was this 
power essential to building socialism. He 
often went so far as to deny the working 
class character of the party of which he 
was a leader, a regular theme of labour 
leaders to the present day, 

“When we think systematically of the 
scattered fragments of reform promised by 
the political parties, we see that they are 
but the foreshadowing of socialism; when 
the tendencies begun by scores of experi- 
ments, factory laws, public health laws, 
municipalisation, are followed out, joined 
together and systematised, Socialism is the 
result. And the political movement which 
is to express, and ultimately satisfy, this 
need for the organic unity of society, must 
be a movement of the whole of society and 
not one of its sections, the working class.” 
(Socialism and Society, 1908) 

MacDonald saw independent Labour 
representation as an unfortunate necessity, 
caused by the hard heartedness and class 
bias of the Liberals. They had rejected peo- 
ple like himself, quite literally, since he had 
tried to stand as a Liberal candidate in the 
early 1890s. Their refusal to sponsor the 
“rise of labour’ was, he felt, in contradic- 
tion to their own ideals, not the expression 
of their essential character as a class party 
of the bourgeoisie. 


Electoral obstacles 

The LRC and the Labour Party faced an- 
other obstacle in Britain’s grossly undemo- 
cratic constitution and electoral system. 
Even today, many people think Britain has 
been a democracy for centuries. Far from 
it. After the 1884 Reform Act, only 28 per 
cent of all adults had the vote; women 
were without the vote altogether, but 44 
per cent of men also had no vote. Because 
there was still a form of property qualifi- 
cation, nearly all of these were working 
class. 

The size of constituencies was also 
grossly unequal, with industrial cities and 
towns scandalously under represented. 
The rural areas, where the big landowners 
could intimidate their workers and small 
tenant farmers into “voting for the squire’, 
were overrepresented. 

The LRC, the unions and the socialist 
parties thus had two alternatives. They 
could rouse the working class, the women 
and the Irish to fight to force the undemo- 
cratic parliament to grant them universal 
suffrage, as well as full-blooded economic 
and social reforms, or they could seek to 
win a few constituencies by striking sweet- 
heart deals with the Liberals. They could 
use parliament as a tribune to preach re- 
volt, or they could follow the Liberals' own 
cautious reform programme. They could 
use their trade unions as an organising 
basis and the political mass strike as a 
weapon, as the Chartists had done, or they 
could confine themselves to purely parlia- 
mentary and municipal electoral activity. 

With scarcely a moment’s thought, the 
respectable union secretaries and the op- 
portunist ILP leaders chose the latter 
course. The political party of the working 





class thus largely stood aside from all the 
great mass movements of the pre-war pe- 
riod: the militant miners’ and transport 
strikes of 1910-1913, the great suffragette 
movement and the mounting struggle for 
Irish independence. Indeed, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, and the trade unions’ man in the 
party leadership, Arthur Henderson, fre- 
quently condemned these struggles. For 
them, “syndicalism” was a dirty word. 

Labour and the anti-union laws 

The new party started life inauspi- 
ciously. No sooner had the LRC been 
formed than it had to fight the 1900 “Khaki 
Election” held at the height of jingoistic 
hysteria surrounding the Boer War. The 
LRC won only two seats, Kier Hardie’s at 
Merthyr and Richard Bell, a trade union 
leader, at Derby. On entering the Com- 
mons, Bell promptly rejoined the Liberals 
leaving Hardie as the sole Labour repre- 
sentative. Labour might have collapsed 
into the arms of Liberalism after its first 
step but for the class animosity of the em- 
ployers. 

The Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants (ASRC), which had proposed the 
conference that founded the LRC, had 
been engaged in a long and bitter dispute 
for recognition. The railway companies ar- 
gued that safety required the railways be 
run with near-military discipline and that 
union organisation would violate this. 
They also imported scabs to break local 
strikes. 

In one case, in 1901, on the Taff Vale 
railway, the ASRC dissuaded scabs from 
working. The company sued the union 
and, in a series of courts, ending in the 
House of Lords, judges ruled that, under 
English common law, it was liable for 
losses to the company’s profits. Given the 
legal precedent that this set, at a stroke, all 
unions’ funds were opened up to wholesale 
judicial plunder. The rights won by the 
Trade Union Act of 1871 and the Conspir- 
acy and Protection of Property Act 1875 
were negated overnight. 

A clear and universal reversal of anti- 
union judgments, which were a regular 
feature of the unelected judiciary’s war on 
the unions, would require new legislation 
and even the most craven union leaders 
had to recognise this. As a result, even 
unions previously hostile to the idea of po- 
litical independence flocked to join the 
LRC. Whereas only some 250,000 trade 
unionists were affiliated at the time of its 
formation, by 1903 this had risen to nearly 
one million. In the words of the Labour 
historian, GDH Cole, “the Taff Vale Case 
created the Labour Party”. 

Given the historic role played by the rail 
union in founding the Party it was bitterly 
ironic that just over a hundred years later, 
its descendant, the RMT, should be uncer- 
emoniously bundled out because it agreed 
to spend part of its political levy on sup- 
porting the Scottish Socialist Party candi- 
dates, who supported the unions’ 
anti-privatisation campaign whereas 
Labour would not. 

After the great Liberal landslide of 1906, 
in which the LRC took 5.9 per cent of the 
vote and won 29 seats, the newly renamed 
Labour Party had one real legislative suc- 
cess, the Trades Disputes Act of 1906, 
which established the unions’ immunity 
from prosecution for employers’ losses 
during strikes. True to form, the Liberals 
tried to get away with a much weaker bill 





but the unions stood their ground. The Lib- 
erals eventually caved in and thus the fun- 
damental basis for trade union freedoms 
was established, until Thatcher’s anti- 
union laws abolished them. 

Unlike in many countries, in the UK 
there is not, and never has been, “‘a right to 
strike’. As the judges had ruled in the Taff 
Vale case, to go on strike is to breach a 
contract of employment and, therefore, un- 
lawful. That gives the employer the right 
to sue for damages caused by the breach 
of contract. All that the 1906 legislation 
and various subsequent Acts of Parliament 
did was give strictly limited “immunity 
from prosecution” to trade unions and their 
members. The Labour Party has never 
gone beyond tinkering with these limits 
and the judges and the Tories constantly 
erode or abolish them 

After 1906, the Labour Party tamely fol- 
lowed in the wake of the Liberals' own re- 
form programme. These were at first quite 
substantial, like Lloyd George’s introduc- 
tion of non-contributory old age pensions. 
Labour’s own proposals, based as they 
were on what they deemed possible for the 
capitalists to grant, did not go beyond 
those of the social Liberals like Lloyd 
George. 

For the Liberals, the purpose of the re- 
forms was quite clear. As Winston 
Churchill (then a Liberal) told the Daily 
Mail in 1909: “With a ‘stake in the coun- 
try’ in the form of insurance against evil 
days, the workers will pay no attention to 
the vague promises of revolutionary so- 
cialism”’. The Labour Party neither warned 
the working class of the reasons for the 

&_iberal reforms nor pressed for more rad- 
ical measures. 

The judges, however, soon returned to 
the attack. With the Osborne judgement of 
1909, they ruled that it was illegal for 
unions to use their funds to support and 
maintain Labour MPs. The Parliamentary 
Labour Party and the union leaders, far 
from rallying the millions of union mem- 
bers to mass action, supinely accepted the 
“rule of law” and used it as an excuse for 
an even greater degree of dependence on 
the Liberal Party. The threat of no salaries 
was enough to make sure that MPs did 
nothing to antagonise their Liberal mas- 
ters. 


Party democracy 

Closely related to the opportunism of the 
Labour Party’s tactics was its undemocra- 
tic constitution, particularly on the issue of 
the MPs’ accountability to the Party as a 
whole. As early as the 1907 conference, a 
resolution attempted to put the parliamen- 
tary party under the discipline and control 
of the conference. Kier Hardie and Arthur 
Henderson insisted that conference deci- 
sions were “opinions only”. When, and 
even whether, to implement them, was the 
task of MPs alone. The attempt at demo- 
cratic control of the House of Commons' 
heroes was lost by 642,000 to 252,000 
votes. 

Another test was whether Labour MPs 
should insist, as their manifesto had 
pledged them to, on the total and equal en- 
franchisement of women. Against that, 
Kier Hardie, as usual, thought a bill for 
limited suffrage for women was fine; it 
would lead to the full thing in the end, but 
conference ignored his pleas. The enraged 
Hardie rushed to the rostrum to threaten 
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Foundation of the Labour Party , Memorial Hall, Farrindon Street, London, February 1906 


that, “if the motion they had carried was 
intended to limit the action of the Party in 
the House of Commons, he should have 
seriously to consider whether he could re- 
main a Member of the Parliamentary 
Party’’. Conference duly caved in. So, from 
the earliest days, the MPs brazenly faced 
down democracy within the party, citing 
their electors’ mandate, setting an evil 
precedent that has lasted to this day 


The Great Unrest 

Disappointed with Labour’s showing, 
working class militants turned to industrial 
action. This was an international phenom- 
enon that originated in France and was 
known variously as syndicalism or indus- 
trial unionism. In Britain, it took a less the- 
oretical and more pragmatic form but, 
when it came to action, it was the equal of 
the French CGT or the American TWW. 
From 1910 onwards, there was a massive 
eruption of class struggle. About 1.2 mil- 
lion people went on strike in 1912 alone, 
three times the number of people striking 
between 1895 and 1909. 

In South Wales, in September 1910, 
300,000 miners went on strike, waging 
pitched battles with the police. The Liberal 
Home Secretary, Winston Churchill, sent 
troops into the Rhonda Valley. One striker 
was killed in Tonypandy and many in- 
jured. Even so, the miners were not forced 
forced back to work until August 1911. 

Their defeat, however, was not the end 
but the beginning of a wave of militancy 
in the mines and beyond. The national sea- 
men’s union struck in June 1911, and the 
government sent 3,000 troops and hun- 
dreds of police to occupy Liverpool. Police 
and troops savagely attacked a peaceful 
demonstration of 80,000 people on 13 Au- 
gust. Troops shot two strikers dead. 

Another mighty miners’ strike broke out 
in March, 1912. In June, dockers and other 
transport workers struck and huge demon- 


strations, 100,000 strong, marched from 
the East End to central London. Again, po- 
lice shots were fired. Ben Tillett, the dock- 
ers’ leader, went so far as to say, ““We must 
use other power, the means we have to use 
are violence and physical power”. In 1913, 
in Dublin, James Larkin led a huge and 
prolonged lockout strike in which five 
strikers were killed, and James Connolly 
formed a workers’ militia that evolved into 
the Irish Citizen Army.. 

These major struggles inspired many 
other groups to take direct action. School 
student strikes broke out in working class 
areas in 1911. Women workers in the 
sweated garment trade struck in the same 
year. Union membership soared from 
2,477,000 at the end of 1909 to 4,135,000 
by the end of 1913. 

Above all, the “Great Unrest’, as it came 
to be called, was an explosion of militancy 
at the rank and file level. Many workers 
were becoming clearer about whose inter- 
ests the Labour Party really upheld. Sig- 
nalling this disenchantment, dockers’ 
leader Ben Tillett wrote a pamphlet enti- 
tled Is the Parliamentary Labour Party a 
Failure? The implied answer was, Yes. 

While the leaders of the ILP and Labour 
Party were increasingly to be found in the 
pockets of the Liberal Party, socialism was 
making more headway amongst the work- 
ing class. Symptomatic of this was the suc- 
cess of a 25-year old socialist, Victor 
Grayson, at the Colne Valley by-election 
in 1907. Grayson fought the seat as a so- 
cialist against MacDonald and Hender- 
son’s instruction and won a resounding 
victory over a Liberal and a Tory. 

The Labour Party and its leaders con- 
demned the syndicalist trade union fight- 
ers, like Tom Mann, who were in the 
forefront of the mass strikes, from a purely 
parliamentary and reformist perspective. 
Arthur Henderson, chairman of the PLP, 
actually put forward a motion in the Com- 


mons proposing that strikes should be de- 
clared illegal unless 30 days' advance 
warming (to the employers!) was given. 

Yet, it was because of the class collabo- 
rationist policies of the Labour Party and 
the trade union leaders that the Great Un- 
rest took the form it did. For both the syn- 
dicalist militants and the Labour and union 
leaders, “Politics” meant parliamentary 
politics. While the syndicalists rejected it 
out of hand as of no use, the MPs and bu- 
reaucrats saw it as the only realistic policy. 
Unfortunately, Tom Man, Ben Tillett and 
Jim Larkin were unable to develop an al- 
ternative political strategy based on class 
struggle. 

Laboutr’s attitude to the strikes of 1910- 
14 was a prelude to an even greater be- 
trayal of the working class. In 1914, along 
with most other parties of the Second In- 
ternational, the party dutifully placed itself 
at the service of the warmongers as the 
First World War erupted. In place of inter- 
national solidarity came shameful chau- 
vinism. Labour gave its blessing to the 
worst slaughter the world had hitherto wit- 
nessed in the pursuit of profit and world 
domination. 


Marxism and reformism 
The SDF proved unable to take the fight 
into the heart of the new party, even 
though, had they done so, an all-out war 
and a future split with MacDonald and 
Hardie was a near certainty. Even when the 
great workers’ upheavals of 1889-1891 
and 1910-1913 presented Marxists with 
massive opportunities, they bungled them. 
The answer to the problem was neither 
staying in the Labour Party at the price of 
submission to its leaders’ discipline, nor ul- 
timatums and walking out. What was 
needed was a struggle for an operative 
Marxist programme inside the party. If 
such a struggle had led to expulsion, then 
the Marxists would have fought to rally the 


maximum number of workers and social- 
ists to a new, revolutionary party 

Affiliation by socialist parties, and the 
near-autonomy of the few dozen con- 
stituency-based LRCs and then Labour 
Parties, made this policy perfectly practi- 
cable. Indeed, members of the SDF did at- 
tend Labour Party conferences as 
delegates of their unions and local trades 
councils. The most serious weakness on 
the left was the inadequate idea of what a 
revolutionary party should be, that is, a 
party engaging seamlessly in all spheres of 
the class struggle, developing and fighting 
for a strategy for power, a revolutionary 
programme. However, outside of Russia, 
none of the parties of the Second Interna- 
tional had yet developed such a model. 
Once that model had been established, 
then the election-focused model was an 
outdated obstacle, whether it be Labour’s 
opportunist one, or the “orthodox Marx- 
ism” of German Social Democracy. 

The superiority of the German party lay 
only in this; that it educated hundreds of 
thousands of workers in a spirit of class 
consciousness and intransigence, whereas 
Labour did not. The result can be seen in 
the emergence, after the First World War, 
ofa revolutionary communist party in Ger- 
many with hundreds of thousands of mem- 
bers, whereas in Britain the communist 
party had but a few thousand. 

Today, the future development of a new 
and revolutionary workers’ party in Britain 
lies in learning the lessons of history. These 
include the fact that avoiding the struggle 
for a revolutionary programme strengthens 
reformism; the pursuit of immediate, prac- 
tical reforms, on its own, leads to class col- 
laboration; creating a party dominated by 
trade union bureaucrats and MPs is a blind 
alley and subordinating the direct action of 
the masses to electoral gains won by ma- 
noeuvres and compromises with alien 
class forces leads to disaster. 


LABOUR 10 


‘Workers Co-ops’: 
profit or bust 


John McDonnell’s alternative to nationalisation 


BY DAVE STOCKTON 


OPENING a long overdue debate on how 
a Labour government can create “a fairer, 
more democratic society”, John McDon- 
nell has called for a “new economics”. 
He has focused on the role workers’ co- 
operatives could play in overcoming an 
economy dominated by private monopo- 
lies. John presented co-ops as a modern 
alternative to Labour’s nationalisations of 
old. 

There are many reasons to criticise 
Labour’s nationalisation schemes, which 
funnelled state funds into industries 
starved of investment by the bosses, pro- 
viding cheap inputs for private capitalist 
production, saving jobs but maintaining 
production for profit. 

Such public ownership was both ex- 
pensive, since the owners were (over) 
compensated, but also did nothing to 
overcome the exploitation and alienation 
of workers in the industries concerned. 
But is state ownership the problem and 
can workers in a particular company, 
buying out the capitalists and running it 
collectively, serve as a useful alternative? 


A new model? 

Although nationalisation featured promi- 
nently in Jeremy Corbyn’s platform dur- 
ing the Labour leadership election, John 
McDonnell is committed to “balancing 
the books” without austerity. This means 
Labour would have very little money to 
buy out private owners. This economic 
orthodoxy — balanced budgets, rejection 
of nationalisation without compensation, 
etc. is behind McDonnell’s assertion that 
Labour should “look elsewhere” for so- 
lutions: 

“We should look to extend this ap- 
proach, offering employees first rights on 
buying out a company that is being dis- 
solved, sold, or floated on the stock ex- 
change.” 

Adapting a phrase Thatcher used to 
sell-off council housing at subsidised 
prices he added: 

“The Tories have offered a Right to 
Buy; Labour would seek to better this. 
We'd be creating a new Right to Own.” 

But he also faced up to an immediate 
problem that confronts workers becom- 
ing owners of their workplaces: where 
will the money come from to buy them? 


‘Most workers have no capital to invest in 
an industry or service beyond that tied up 
in their own houses, despite the fact that 
our labour and that of our predecessors 
was the source of all the capital accumu- 
lated by our employers. However, John 
saw the major problem as monopoly: 

“No other major developed economy 
has just five banks providing 80 per cent 
of loans. We’d look to break up these mo- 
nopolies, introducing real competition 
and choice. Regional and local banks, 
prudently run and with a public service 
mandate, have to be part of the solution 
here.” 

It is ironic that John should see greater 
competition as the solution rather than 
recognising that all commercial banks 
must lend at interest and must seek a se- 
cure profit. So why would a “prudently 
run” small bank lend to an enterprise 
(which has just proved to be insuffi- 
ciently profitable) any more than a big 
bank? 

Perhaps sensing that this is not a solu- 
tion John added that he is looking at 
Italy’s policy of state funding to help em- 
ployee-owned enterprises to get off the 
ground. These include “social coopera- 
tives” to provide social services and pro- 
ducer “consortium cooperatives”. Italy 
has 400,000 people working in such co- 
ops. 

“With consortium co-operatives pro- 
viding an effective means for new busi- 
nesses to share and reduce costs, we’d 
look to support these at a local level, 
working with local authorities, busi- 
nesses and trade unions,” John said. 


Experience 

There is a long workers’ co-op tradition 
in Britain, dating back to Robert Owen in 
the nineteenth century. These projects — 
like Orbiston in Scotland and New Har- 
mony in the USA all failed. Later some 
small, specialised ones lasted a few 





decades. To survive, producer co-ops 
need a niche product and a controlled 
market. 

The modern enthusiasm for worker co- 
operatives reached a peak in the 1970s 
and early 1980s. Tony Benn was a strong 
advocate and as industry minister he was 
able to get the government to sponsor a 





small number of worker takeovers to 
save the jobs, like the West Midlands 





based Meriden motorcycle co-op, which 
took over the assets of the ailing Tri- 
umph company in 1974... but collapsed 
in 1983. 

The popularity of worker co-ops has to 
be seen in the context of the collapse of 
British manufacturing. Where such en- 
terprises took off, it was usually due to 
workers occupying factories to prevent 
closure, being willing to sink their redun- 
dancy payments in the new venture and 
there being a Labour government willing 
to guarantee them. There were some 200 
such experiments but few successes. 


Market 

The fundamental problem facing coop- 
eratives is the same as that facing nation- 
alised industries — the capitalist market 
for which they must produce. Problems 
of finding capital investment, making a 
profit and locating markets in which to 
sell their commodity will force their 
workers to act like a collective capitalist 
and exploit themselves — or go to the 
wall. Either they turn back into normal 
private enterprises (perhaps with worker 
shareholders) or they collapse. 

The lessons is that worker co-ops can- 
not compete in a capitalist market. By 
posing as a “social” alternative, they di- 
rect workers away from a class struggle 
against mass unemployment, making in- 
dividual workers and not the capitalist 
class responsible for job losses, thereby 
turning industrial militants into business 
owners. In short, they are not a highway 
— let alone a shortcut — to socialism, but 
at best delay the process of bankruptcy 
and job losses. 

For this reason the enthusiasm for co- 
ops stretches far beyond the left. In the 
public sector it can be used to rationalise 
away jobs and erode services. With this 
in mind, a Coalition government paper 
stated: 

“We will give public sector workers a 
new right to form employee-owned co- 
operatives and bid to take over the serv- 
ices they deliver.” 

And the 2015 Tory Manifesto prom- 
ised: 

“We have supported the growth of 
public service mutuals — organisations 
that are owned by their staff and deliver 
public services. We want more of them, 
so we will guarantee a ‘right to mutu- 








alise’ within the public sector. This will 
free up the entrepreneurial spirit of pub- 
lic servants and yield better value for 
money for taxpayers.” 

Ultimately workers’ co-ops are posed 
as an alternative to the revolutionary ex- 
propriation of the capitalist class and the 
creation of an economy planned by the 
working class. 


Class struggle 

This does not means that socialists 
should pedantically say to workers faced 
with a collapsing capitalist enterprise or 
industry that they should “wait for the 
revolution”. 

The practical alternative is to occupy 
all workplaces faced with closure — not 
with the ultimately hopeless project of 
continuing production, but to seize con- 
trol of the employer’s assets, appeal to 
other workers to support them and de- 
mand the government guarantees jobs 
and investment through nationalisation. 
The government should not compensate 
bosses for their mismanagement and ex- 
ploitation. 

The aim should be to elevate the con- 
flict from an economic struggle with a 
single employer to a political struggle 
with the bosses’ state. The demand for 
nationalisation under workers’ control 
poses the question of which class inter- 
ests the state defends. Of course achiev- 
ing this demand does not transform the 
bosses’ state into a workers’ state, but it 
would give a massive impetus to the 
class struggle. 

That is precisely why the bosses and 
their parties so often prefer the road 
of co-ops. This route avoids a clash 
with the capitalists over the ownership 
of the means of production. But a new 
capitalist crisis on the horizon makes 
this question an urgent one for the 
Labour Party and workers’ move- 
ment. fj 





This is a shortened version of an article 
that appears online. 

To read more analysis of Labour’s 
policies from a socialist perspective 
visit redflagonline.org 

Send comments to 
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sanders pledges to fight 
after Super Tuesday 


Can Bernie Sanders do more than pave the way for Clinton? 


BY ANDY YORKE 


THE 2016 US Presidential election 
was expected to be boring, from pre- 
dictable start to status quo finish. It was 
supposed to be Jeb Bush against 
Hillary Clinton: both insiders from Re- 
publican and Democrat political dynas- 
ties, both with strong ties to big 
business and the foreign policy estab- 
lishment, both candidates for a safe 
handover of power. 

As one Republican-leaning Wall 
Street lawyer told Politico website’s 
Ben White, “If it turns out to be Jeb 
versus Hillary, we would love that, and 
either outcome would be fine”. 

Then “Socialist” candidate Bernie 
Sanders and billionaire racist dema- 
gogue Donald Trump crashed the party, 
and turned the election campaign into 
a real struggle. 

Both are opposed by their party es- 
tablishments, but have raced ahead in 
the early primaries, the state by state 
contests where registered Democrat 
and Republican party members choose 
their party’s candidate for November. 
This has allowed the pent-up social ten- 
sions arising from the 2008 economic 
crash to burst out into the open, with 
potentially radical consequences for 
US politics. 

The racist maverick Trump is way 
ahead of his main rivals in delegates, 
and looks likely to sweep the “Super 
Tuesday” primary contests on | March. 
The Republican establishment are 
backing the safe nonentity Marco 
Rubio, and have attacked Trump for his 
longstanding “liberal” policies on abor- 
tion. Either way the Republicans are 
pitching to the right, hoping to whip up 
reaction to gain the Presidency. They 
already have the biggest majority in 
Congress since 1931. 

Bernie Sanders has also become a 
phenomenon, for different reasons. 
With his surprise tie in the Iowa pri- 
mary and a 22 per cent win in New 
Hampshire, he’s gone from being the 
underdog to being the candidate that 
Clinton has to beat to win. 

His call for a “political revolution”, 
to change a “rigged economic system” 
run by the “billionaire class” at the ex- 
pense of the working majority has 
sparked an outpouring of support, with 





mass rallies and a flood of donations. 
While 77 per cent of Clinton’s funding 
comes from big donors, the average 
Sanders donation is $27. 

Sanders’ support is particularly 
strong among younger voters, winning 
84 per cent of 18 to 29 year old voters 
in Iowa and 87 per cent in New Hamp- 
shire, a higher proportion than Obama. 
He leads over Clinton by 58 to 38 per- 
cent nationally among younger voters. 

“Students for Bernie” groups are 
springing up on campus, and more than 
100,000 volunteers have joined his 
campaign. It is the activism of this 
youthful base that has given Sanders 
the only possible way to break apart 
Clinton’s long-cultivated base among 
minority voters. The third, Nevada pri- 
mary saw him nearly overcome Clin- 
ton’s lead by making inroads into the 
Latino youth vote. 

However Sanders has a mountain to 
climb, and it is unlikely he can defeat 
Clinton. He faces two major obstacles. 


Clinton and the black bourgeoisie 
The first is Clinton’s base of support 
among Black voters, where she leads 
over Sanders by as much as 60 per 
cent. As a result, Clinton swept the 27 
February South Carolina primary, with 
73.5 per cent to Sanders’ 26. She looks 
likely to do the same on “Super Tues- 
day’’, where she has a double-digit lead 
in six Southern states. 

The Clinton dynasty’s near-monop- 
oly on the African-American establish- 
ment dates back to Hillary’s husband 
Bill Clinton’s 1993 to 2000 Presidency. 
Bill Clinton’s is sickeningly referred to 
as “America’s first Black President” for 
his assiduous courting of the Black 
vote. This saw him cultivating power- 
ful Black community and religious 
leaders, politicians and business elites 
for support in the conservative South. 

With Sanders threatening Hillary’s 
campaign, her allies in the Black wing 
of the Democratic establishment are 
lining up to attack him. They have 
questioned his anti-racist credentials, 
with South Carolina Congressman 
Todd Rutherford saying that Sanders 
"only really started talking about issues 
concerning African Americans in the 
last 40 days”. 

Sanders actually has a reasonably de- 
cent record on race. Starting out as a 





civil rights activist in the 1960s, he 
campaigned against the welfare cuts 
and law and order bills passed during 
Bill Clinton’s Presidency (which 
Hillary supported), which in the words 
of anti-racist activists have created a 
“New Jim Crow” of systematic 
poverty, police violence and the incar- 
ceration of Black men. 

But Sanders did not make much of a 
name for himself in the struggle against 
police murders since Ferguson in 2014, 
and in August 2015 Black Lives Matter 
protestors (who also protested at Clin- 
ton’s events) scuppered his Seattle 
rally. 

So far Sanders hasn’t been able to re- 
verse this, despite several prominent 
Black activists and academics publicly 
attacking Clinton’s record on race and 
her campaign’s smears against Sanders. 
As a Vermont Senator largely unknown 
to Black voters in the South, Sanders is 
paying the price for his focus on 
poverty and economic inequality. 

Obama’s win in Iowa in 2008, like 
Sanders’, turned Obama from being a 
marginal candidate to a contender. But 
it was Obama’s overwhelming victory 
in the South Carolina primary, wresting 
the Black vote from Clinton, that 
turned it into a real race, and ultimately 
helped Obama to win the Presidency. 

Most Democrat “super-delegates”, 
the politicians and party elite who con- 
trol 15 percent of the nomination vote 
at the summer’s Democratic Conven- 
tion, turned to the moderate Obama in 
2008. But Clinton today has 90 primary 
delegates and 453 super-delegate en- 
dorsements. Sanders has 65 and 20, and 
with his attacks on Wall Street has 
practically no chance of getting any 
support from the Democratic establish- 
ment. 


Sanders and Socialism 
Even so, Sanders is “radical” only in 
the context of current US politics and 
the neoliberal, triangulating Democrat 
consensus since Bill Clinton. This con- 
sensus is the bottom line for the corpo- 
rate and banking donors and leaders 
that control the Democratic Party. Un- 
like European Social Democracy or the 
British Labour party, the trade unions 
are only junior partners in the Democ- 
rat machine. 

Still, Sanders’ policies reflect the im- 





mediate and burning needs of US 
workers: free university education, a 
$15 per hour minimum wage and uni- 
versal healthcare, paid for taxing the 
rich and the speculators. If enacted, 
they would mean a significant reversal 
of a decades-long trend of falling living 
standards 

Sanders condemns America’s ram- 
pant inequality and goes on to name the 
enemy, the “billionaire class” that has 
“rigged the economy”. It is these at- 
tacks on US capitalism and its domestic 
and international sources of profit, each 
threatening to undermine its legitimacy 
despite Sanders’ ultimate loyalty to the 
capitalist system, that have earned him 
the opposition of the US ruling class. 

Sanders calls himself a democratic 
socialist, but his model is the liberal 
Democratic Presidents Lyndon B. 
Johnson and (especially) Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. They were both forced to 
deliver limited welfare reforms, Roo- 
sevelt by the mass unionisation drives 
and strikes of the 1930s and Johnson by 
the increasingly militant 1960s civil 
rights movement. These movements in 
turn were then blunted and fragmented, 
as they became incorporated into the 
Democrat party machine. 

But where is Bernie’s movement? 
Sanders himself has said that the Dem- 
ocratic Party must unite to beat the Re- 
publicans in November. But that means 
four more years of Clinton austerity- 
lite, or at the outside a Sanders Presi- 
dency hemmed in by a _ hostile 
Congress, be it Democrat or Republi- 
can. 

US workers, youth, women and mi- 
norities need to break the Democratic 
deadlock and build a new, working 
class party, one that can create a real 
debate about the meaning of “Social- 
ism” in today’s USA and go on to 
struggle for it. Sanders’ campaign has 
revealed the potential for such a party 
to grow in today’s conditions. But it 
has not yet pointed any way towards 
the formation of one. That remains 
the burning task of US socialists Jj 





For continuing coverage of the US 
primaries and elections visit our 
website redflagonline.org 
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Syria’s largest city 
Strangled by Assad 


Ceasefire will bring neither a just nor a lasting end to the civil war 


BY MARCUS HALABY 


RUSSIA’S bombing campaign 
in support of Bashar al- 
Assad’s dictatorship has cre- 
ated a new wave of refugees, 
with 35,000 stranded on the 
border with Turkey. Its pur- 
pose was to encircle Syria’s 
largest city Aleppo, before a 
US-Russian brokered “cease- 
fire” agreed two weeks previ- 
ously began on 27 February. 

A statement by US State 
Secretary John Kerry and 
Russian foreign minister 
Sergei Lavrov promised to 
allow “humanitarian access” 
to besieged areas like rebel- 
held Aleppo and _ Daraya, 
claiming that the ceasefire 
agreement would enable the 
resumption of peace negotia- 
tions. 

But this agreement specifi- 
cally excludes not just ISIS, 
but also the al-Qaeda affiliated 
Nusra Front, which has a pres- 
ence in some rebel-held re- 
gions. This has allowed Russia 
and Assad to continue bomb- 
ing civilians under the pre- 
tence of “fighting al-Qaeda”, 
even where (as in Talbiseh, 
Daraa and Daraya) there is no 
ISIS or Nusra Front presence 
at all. 


Regional rivalries 

In the middle of this, US 
forces dropped weapons to the 
Kurdish militia, the People’s 
Protection Units (YPG), who 
then aided the Russian siege of 
Aleppo by seizing the rebel- 
held Arab-majority region 
around Azaz, on the border 
with Turkey. This has almost 
completely cut off Aleppo 
from the outside world. 

This gave Turkey a pretext 
to shell Syria’s Kurdish-held 
regions, not to relieve the 
siege of Aleppo but to keep the 
Kurds in check. Turkey has 
also given Saudi Arabia and 


Qatar permission to base air- 
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craft at its Incirlik airbase, 
amid talk from Saudi Arabia 
that it might send troops into 
eastern Syria, far away from 
the Assad versus rebel fight- 
ing, as ground forces to “fight 
ISIS” with US and British air 
cover. 

For the moment it is unlikely 
that the Western powers will 
agree to a Turkish and Saudi 
intervention, given their own 
alliance with the YPG in Syria, 
and their fear of Saudi-Iranian 
clashes that might disrupt 
Western cooperation with 
Iranian forces in Iraq. Even so, 
Russia and the USA are play- 
ing a dangerous game, in 
which their respective allies’ 
rivalries could drag them into 
direct conflict. 

Assad in particular boasted 
that his forces would take back 
the whole of Syria only the 
day after the ceasefire plan 
was announced, having previ- 
ously said that he would 
“make no concessions” in ne- 
gotiations. 

And the role of Turkey and 
Saudi Arabia is no less de- 
structive than Russia’s or 
Iran’s. Alongside the West’s, 
their protests at Russia and 
Assad’s bombing of civilians 
look like crocodile tears once 
you notice the Saudi bombing 
of Yemen, or Turkey’s siege of 
its Kurdish-majority towns 
and cities. 


A popular revolution 

The ultimate cause of Syria’s 
misery is the totalitarian 
Baathist regime’s determina- 
tion to hold onto power by 
force, in the face of mass (and 
initially peaceful) opposition. 
It is Assad’s_ dictatorship, 
which tortured schoolchildren, 
shot down unarmed protestors 
and launched artillery shells 
and jet missiles at apartment 
blocks, that is primarily to 
blame for the “militarisation” 
of the popular struggle against 
it that began in March 2011. 





As many as 470,000 have 
now been killed, while half of 
Syria’s 23 million people have 
been displaced, 4 million of 
them outside the country. This 
diaspora will be a source of in- 
stability for decades, much as 
Israel’s mass expulsion of 
Palestinians in 1948 was. 

But “outside forces” have 
their own share of the blame, 
and their claim now to be act- 
ing as “peacemakers” should 
be seen for the deception that 
it is. Any “peace plan” put to- 
gether by these arsonists will 
be a prelude to renewed war. 


No to all foreign interven- 
tion 

Assad would not have been 
able to conduct his war against 
his own people without Russ- 
ian and Iranian loans and mil- 
itary aid, Iranian proxy ground 
forces and now Russian air- 
power. 

Turkey and Qatar aided 
those forces amongst the Syr- 
ian rebels who they expected 
to support their own regional 
agendas. In the process they 
ensured that Islamists became 
the leading force within the 
anti-Assad rebellion, despite 
the anti-sectarian politics of its 
mass base. 

In Turkey’s case, its involve- 
ment reinforced Assad’s ef- 
forts to create divisions 
between Arabs and Kurds that 
have weakened the popular 
movement to the regime’s ad- 
vantage. 

And all the states now in- 
volved in Syria are at least in- 
directly responsible for the 
rise of ISIS, with the poison- 
ous legacy of the US-led occu- 
pation of Iraq, the Iraqi 
government’s sectarian mis- 
treatment of Iraqi Sunnis, and 
Russia and Iran’s encourage- 
ment of the Assad regime’s 
brutality on which ISIS has 
thrived. 

Assad and Turkey’s Erdogan 
both turned a blind eye to ISIS 





for as long as it was the enemy 
of their respective enemies 
(the Syrian rebels and the Kur- 
dish national movement), 
while Saudi Arabia, which 
supported the secular “moder- 
ates”, is also the principal 
source of the ideology out of 
which sectarian movements 
like ISIS have emerged. 

Finally the Western powers, 
who pretended to support calls 
for democracy in Syria, inter- 
vened only when the rise of 
ISIS threatened their access to 
Iraq’s oil. They are bombing 
Syria today to protect their in- 
terests in Iraq, and to keep 
Russia’s influence in the re- 
gion under control. That is 
why they didn’t bat an eyelid 
at the bombing of Aleppo, de- 
spite their claims to be sup- 
porting “moderate Syrian 
rebels”. 


No confidence 

What this should tell us is that 
the majority of Labour MPs 
who voted alongside Jeremy 
Corbyn in Parliament on 2 De- 
cember were right to oppose 
war. 

If David Cameron had really 
wanted to help ordinary Syri- 
ans, then he would not have 
been dropping bombs but 
sending food to rebel-held 
towns like Madaya, which 
Assad has subjected to starva- 
tion sieges that put Israel’s 
siege of Gaza into the shade. 

And Labour Shadow For- 
eign Secretary Hilary Benn, 
who invoked the anti-fascist 
struggle in Spain in the 1930s 
against the “new fascism” of 
ISIS, has a lot less to say about 
the mini-holocaust that Assad 
has created in his own country. 

But Corbyn’s support for the 
“Vienna process” as an alter- 
native to war, shared by much 
of the anti-war movement, ig- 
nores the fact that the terms of 
a “political settlement” will be 
decided not by talks, but by 
the actions on the ground of all 





of the powers involved and by 
the resistance to them of the 
insurgent Syrian people. 

Worse, it opens the way to 
future wars to enforce its 
terms, like the current war in 
Yemen, in the likely event that 
a large part of the rebel camp 
refuses to sell out Syria’s rev- 
olution in return for a power- 
less “transitional 
government”. The opponents 
of this settlement will proba- 
bly be slandered as “allies of 
ISIS”, while Russia and the 
West work out how best to 
bring about their defeat in pur- 
suit of their own rival agendas. 

The Stop the War Coalition 
opposed Cameron’s bombing 
of Syria quite vocally, provok- 
ing a media witch-hunt against 
it and against Jeremy Corbyn 
in the process. But the hostility 
or indifference of many of its 
public figures to the Syrian 
revolution has prepared them 
quite badly for the twists and 
turns that we are likely to see 
in the coming year. 

The only principled course 
is to oppose the machinations 
of all of the global powers and 
their regional allies, whoever 
they might claim to be sup- 
porting at any given time, and 
to expose the agendas of all of 
them. The slogan that “the 
main enemy is at home” 
should not mean ignoring the 
crimes of our own countries’ 
rivals and their allies, but 
showing solidarity with people 
in revolt everywhere, whose 
resistance will be directed pri- 
marily against those agents of 
our global ruling class with 
which they are in most direct 
conflict. 

In Syria, that means sup- 
porting self-determination for 
the Kurds and defending the 
struggle of those rebel forces, 
both secular and Islamist, 
that are fighting both ISIS 
and Assad. And in Britain, 
that means opposing our own 
government and its war a 





BY KD TAIT 


GROWING tensions between the 
world’s imperialist rivals are obstruct- 
ing efforts to secure a coordinated re- 
sponse to the emerging economic crisis. 
Crunch talks at the G20 summit in 
Shanghai assembled finance ministers 
and central bankers from the world’s 
leading economies to discuss policy re- 
sponses to the faltering economic re- 
covery. According to the International 
Monetary Fund, “[w]hat to do about the 
increasing risks to the recovery is per- 
haps the single most important question 
before the finance chiefs in Shanghai,” 
The slowdown of the Chinese econ- 
omy is causing market volatility, having 
a knock-on effect on economies de- 
pendent on oil and raw material exports, 
Japan faces its fifth recession in five 
years, the European Union remains 
mired in slow growth and negative in- 
terest rates and the United States’ recov- 
ery is being hit by the strong dollar. 
Factor in the refugee crisis engulfing 
the Middle East and EU, and escalating 
geostrategic and military tensions be- 
tween Russia and the US and the US 
and China and it’s clear why those pres- 
ent faced what the New York Times 
called “their toughest task since the 
worst days of the global financial cri- 


” 
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Talking shop 

As with all recent G20 summits, the 
leaders of states encompassing 80 per 
cent of the world’s economy proved 
manifestly unequal to the task. The IMF 
urged the G20 to “plan now and proac- 
tively identify policies that could be 
rolled out quickly, if downside risks 
materialise.” Nothing of the sort was 
forthcoming. 

The communique issued following 
the summit declared the ministers’ com- 
mitment to use "all policy tools — mon- 
etary, fiscal and_ structural — 
individually and collectively” to 
achieve their ambition for “strong, sus- 
tainable growth”. 

The IMF and OECD which had urged 
the G20 countries to shift policy to- 
wards state-led investment in infra- 
structure to boost global demand had to 
make do with the acknowledgement 
that “monetary policy alone cannot lead 
to balanced growth.” 

With the exception of an appeal for 
countries to commit to a responsible 
currency policy and refrain from com- 
petitive devaluation, the undisputable 
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outcome of the summit was an unspo- 
ken declaration of every country for it- 
self, as states try to position themselves 
advantageously against their rivals to 
weather the coming storm. 

German Finance Minister Wolfgang 
Schauble led opposition to the debt fi- 
nanced growth model, claiming it was 
“causing new problems, raising debt, 
causing bubbles and excessive risk tak- 
ing, zombifying the economy”. 

Michel Sapin, French Finance Minis- 
ter balanced his view that France does 
not have the “capacity” to engage in a 
global fiscal stimulus package, by 
claiming that “other countries have 
more capacity and they can use this ca- 
pacity to support global growth.” 

Although China’s $400 billion infra- 
structure investment programme kept 
several raw material exporting 
economies out of recession, this is now 
being run down as it struggles to main- 
tain debts incurred financing projects 
that will never show any return on the 
initial investment. 

In the face of what UK Chancellor 
George Osborne called “gathering 
storm clouds in the world economy,” 
which has seen growth figures for the 
British economy revised down by | per 
cent to just 0.5 per cent in the last quar- 
ter of 2015, the government “may need 
to undertake further reductions in 
spending because this country can only 
afford what it can afford and we will ad- 
dress that in the budget.” 

The Republican-dominated US Con- 
gress has proved intractable on the sub- 





BUSINESS AS USUAL IN SHANGHAI 


ject of borrowing to finance badly 
needed investment in rail, roads and re- 
lated infrastructure. 

The cracks that have emerged be- 
tween the major powers swallowed any 
prospect of a coordinated stimulus plan. 
The ministers’ response was to down- 
play concerns over the health of the 
global economy - by implication down- 
playing the importance of a new round 
of spending. 

Accordingly, ”*the magnitude of re- 
cent market volatility has not reflected 
the underlying fundamentals of the 
global economy. We expect activity to 
continue to expand at a moderate pace 
in most advanced economies, and 
growth in key emerging markets re- 
mains strong.” 

Ministers made clear their favoured 
solution with a commitment to “further 
enhancing the structural reform 
agenda," insisting this would “bolster 
potential growth in the medium term 
and make our economies more innova- 
tive, flexible and resilient”. 

Clearly the G20 leaders are not un- 
aware that the economic data gives the 
lie to their optimistic prognosis for the 
“underlying fundamentals” of the world 
economy. 

According to the World Trade Moni- 
tor, the value of global trade suffered its 
first contraction since the height of the 
recession in 2009, declining by 13.5 in 
2015. Emerging economy growth was 
1.92 per cent last year, eclipsed by 1.98 
per cent growth in advanced 
economies. 
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Divisions at G20 summit 


World powers reject calls for coordinated response, settle for status quo 


Divisions 

In 2008 and 09 in the midst of the 
global financial meltdown the G20 was 
able to chart a more or less coordinated 
response to a coordinated recession. 
This time it has been different for three 
reasons. 

The first is that the scale and synchro- 
nisation of the 08/09 crisis made it qual- 
itatively different from previous crises. 
The scale was such that recovery still 
hasn’t occurred with industrial output 
below 2008 levels in most advanced 
countries. The faltering and anaemic re- 
covery reveals that the inherent under- 
lying problems are only becoming more 
powerful through their postponement. 

second is that the rate of economic re- 
covery has been different across the 
G20 economies; the third no less signif- 
icant factor is the growing tension be- 
tween the world’s military and 
economic rivals; with proxy conflicts, 
trade wars and economic sanctions se- 
riously disrupting the previous global 
order. 

These tensions have their origins in 
the imperialist world system, where 
competition for markets, labour and raw 
materials, fuses capitalist interests with 
state policy. The particular expression 
or form they have taken today emerges 
out of the techniques and policies 
adopted to deal with the 2008/9 credit 
crunch and recession. 

The problem underlying the crisis 
was the overaccumulation of capital in 
the major economies. The policies 
adopted during the recent crisis has 
only postponed the necessary destruc- 
tion of over-accumulated capital. This 
may encourage the wing of the capitalis 
class who want to “let the crisis rip” - 
refusing to bail out unprofitable or 
bankrupt banks and businesses, clearing 
the way for a new round of investment 
and accumulation. 

Even if this trend remains a minority, 
other policies will simply exacerbate 
the problem as states try to force the 
working class to pay for the crisis 
through austerity, inflation, or more 
likely, both. 

There is no solution to capital’s his- 
toric crisis at a national level, which ex- 
plains the development of geopolitical 
tension and regional trading blocs that 
exclude rivals. The working class needs 
to prepare not only to defend itself 
country by country; but accept the logic 
of the crisis and forge an international 
counter-attack aimed at a socialist cure 
for the crisis rather than reformist pal- 
liatives for its symptoms a 
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The origins of International 
Women’s Day 


The revolutionary legacy of Clara Zetkin 


BY JOY MACREADY 


CAPITALISM from its earliest 
years gave birth to the modern 
women’s question. Women, par- 
ticularly the women of the poor- 
est classes, played a major role 
in its model revolution — in 
France in 1789. But the Rights 
of Man and Citizen it proclaimed 
turned out to be just that. They 
excluded half of “mankind.” 

Meanwhile in England another 
revolution, the industrial revolu- 
tion, began to change women’s 
position economically. It drew 
them into the mills and factories 
in huge numbers. 

The first socialists, particularly 
the great utopian thinkers like 
Charles Fourier, linked the end- 
ing of exploitation to the ending 
of the oppression of women in 
the male-dominated family. 

But it was the following gen- 
eration that proclaimed the 
agency of women and of the 
workers male and female in their 
own emancipation. German so- 
cialist August Bebel in his 
Women and Socialism (1879) as- 
serted; 

“The development of our so- 
cial life demands the release of 
woman from her narrow sphere 
of domestic life, and her full par- 
ticipation in public life and the 
missions of civilization." 

Bebel’s book had an enormous 
circulation in Germany, winning 
thousands of women to the so- 
cialist movement and helping to 
combat sexist prejudices and 
ideas amongst male socialists 
and trade unionists 

This was supported by Freder- 
ick Engels in The Origins of 
Family, Private Property and the 
State (1884). 


Socialism and Women 

In Germany at this time hun- 
dreds of thousands of women 
were being drawn into mass pro- 
duction. Pulled out of the private 
sphere of the individual house- 
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“We demand 
equal political 
rights with men 
in order that, 
with them, we 
may together 
cast off the 
chains which 
bind us and that 
we may thus 
overthrow and 


destroy this 


society.” 





hold, they were thrust into the 
workplace, where they shared a 
common experience with other 
working class women and men. 

However they were, neverthe- 
less, still obliged to combine 
work in the factory, usually at 
lower rates of pay to men, with 
performing all the unpaid labour 
in the home, cooking and clean- 
ing, bring up the children and 
caring for the old and the sick. 

In addition in most of Ger- 
many they were forbidden to be 
members of trade unions or po- 
litical parties. Nor did they re- 
ceive the vote, though manhood 
suffrage had been granted in the 
new German Empire after 1871. 
They were second-class citizens 
in a legal sense: divorce was re- 
stricted and women’s property 
was under the control of their 
husbands or fathers. They often 
faced domestic violence in the 
family for which there was little 
legal redress. 

Clara Zetkin, had joined the 
workers’ movement in Germany 
in 1878 when the world’s first 
stable workers party the SDAP 
(later the SPD) was made illegal. 
For the next decade she worked 
in exile, in Switzerland and 
France. 


Equality 
In 1891, after the SPD won back 
its legality, she was instrumental 
in launching the bimonthly paper 
Die Gleichheit (Equality), whose 
masthead carried the slogan ‘for 
the interests of working women’. 
From the outset Zetkin and her 
co-thinkers had to overcome 
hostility within the party to the 
involvement and demands of 
militant women. In Prussia, 
women were not allowed to join 
parties until 1908. Aided by 
Bebel Zetkin set out to win the 
party to truly universal suffrage. 
In 1891 the SPD adopted the de- 
mand “without distinction of 
sex”. 
Speaking at the Party Con- 
gress in 1896, Zetkin argued 
there is an inseparable connec- 





tion between the socially op- 
pressed position of women in the 
family and private property in 
the means of production. With- 
out a socialist revolution, 
women’s liberation could not be 
achieved and, without involving 
women in the class struggle, the 
socialist revolution itself would 
not be possible. 

She countered male trade 
unionists’ fear that working 
women would undermine their 
bargaining position by arguing: 
“The more women’s work exer- 
cises its detrimental influence 
upon the standard of living of 
men, the more urgent becomes 
the necessity to include them in 
the economic battle.” 

Many feminists, and some op- 
portunist socialists like the 
British Fabians, wanted to re- 
strict suffrage to women who 
owned property. Zetkin warned 
that the bourgeois feminists were 
“enemy sisters”. She mercilessly 
attacked them too when they re- 
fused to support the right of their 
domestic servants to organise a 
union and protective legislation 
in the workplace. 

The network created by Die 
Gleicheit helped to dramatically 
increase women’s membership 
of the SPD from 4,000 to 82,642 
between 1905 and 1910. 


Internationalism 

Clara Zetkin was a major figure 
on the left wing of the Second 
International (1889-1914). In 
1907 before its Stuttgart con- 
gress she organised the first In- 
ternational Conference of 
Socialist Women, attended by 
delegates from 15 countries, to 
coordinate the struggle for the 
vote and build mass socialist 
women’s organisations world- 
wide. 

At the second conference in 
1910, she argued for an annual 
International Working Women’s 
Day. In March the following 
year, rallies in Austria, Denmark, 
Germany and Sweden were at- 
tended by over a million work- 





ers, under the slogan: “The vote 
for women will unite our 
strength in the struggle for so- 
cialism.” 


War on War 

Tragically the Second Interna- 
tional broke apart with the out- 
break of the First World War in 
1914, when the leaders of the 
SPD and its other national par- 
ties supported their “own” capi- 
talist governments in war. 

Zetkin stood up against chau- 
vinist hatred, together with 
prominent revolutionaries like 
Rosa Luxemburg and Karl 
Liebknecht who would be mur- 
dered for their politics in 1919. 
Their at first tiny grouping 
bravely opposed the war, and 
denounced the SPD leaders for 
betraying the international 
working class by supporting the 
slaughter. 

As secretary of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Socialist 
Women, she summoned a con- 
ference in Bern at the end of 
March 1915. Women from 
Poland, Britain, Germany, 
France, Italy, Switzerland and 
Russia attended. It issued a call 
that concluded: 

“The working people of all 
countries are brothers. Only the 
united determination of the peo- 
ple can stop the slaughter. So- 
cialism alone is the future peace 
of humanity. Down with capi- 
talism, down with the war, on- 
ward to socialism.” 

Zetkin played a role in initiat- 
ing the movement went on to 
found the new Communist In- 
ternational in 1919 and to head 
the international communist 
women’s movement it created. 

Zetkin showed how there can 
be no women’s liberation with- 
out socialist revolution and that 
the socialist revolution is im- 
possible without the involve- 
ment of women fighting for 
their liberation. We urgently 
need to recreate such an inter- 
national socialist women’s 
movement today 
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Women on the frontline 


Economic, social and political struggles are increasingly initiated and led by women 


BY JOY MACREADY 


WOMEN continue to face fierce austerity 
attacks on welfare, jobs, trade union rights, 
education, healthcare and childcare. Shoul- 
dering the double burden of unpaid domes- 
tic and waged labour it is left to women to 
pick up the pieces when the social fabric is 
destroyed through cuts. 

They make up the majority of workers in 
part-time, precarious, non-unionised and 
low paid jobs. 

When forced to flee from the horrors of 
war in Syria, Afghanistan, Iraq and many 
African countries, women face physical as- 
sault, exploitation and sexual harassment on 
their journey as refugees through Europe. 

Women face brutal physical attacks, as 
shown by the horrific murders of Jyoti 
Singh, a young Indian medical student, in 
Delhi in late 2012 and more recently the 
young Kurdish woman, Ozgecan Aslan, in 
southeastern Turkey in early 2015. 

In addition, as reactionary right-wing pol- 


itics gain ground across the world, those 
who do have access to contraception and 
abortion find these under renewed attack 
from religious bigots of all stripes. In the 
US 162 abortion clinics have closed since 
2011 due to new laws that restrict family 
planning centres, with only 21 opening up. 
Abortion clinics are threatened by gun at- 
tacks, such as the Colorado Springs 
Planned Parenthood shootings in Novem- 
ber. 

The Zika virus epidemic lays bare the 
hypocrisy. Brazilian health authorities 
warned women to avoid pregnancy in a 
country where access to contraception is 
limited and abortion is illegal, except in ex- 
treme circumstances. In Chile, Nicaragua, 
El Salvador and the Dominican Republic, 
abortion is illegal under any circumstances. 

But women are organising and fighting 
back. Jyoti’s violent killing mobilised mil- 
lions on the streets across India, who battled 
with police and forced the Indian govern- 
ment into action. After Ozgecan's death, 
thousands of women across Turkey took to 


the streets, with the slogan “We aren't 
mourning, we’re rebelling!” 

In Ireland, women started tweeting de- 
tails of their periods to the Taoiseach as part 
of a campaign to repeal the act that crimi- 
nalises abortion. ROSA, a grassroots or- 
ganisation, has deployed an “abortion bus” 
to tour major cities, informing women 
where and how they could obtain abortion 
pills — risking 14 years in prison. 

Black women in the USA have been at 
the forefront of the #BlackLivesMatter 
movement and Fight for $15 campaign, the 
latter promising a renewal of the belea- 
guered US labour movement. Activists 
from the former have been organising 
marches, die-ins, protests, and otherwise 
leading various responses to police brutal- 
ity; they launched #SayHerName in May 
to expose police brutality and violence 
against black women. 

In southern India tea plantation workers 
have demanded better wages, improved 
welfare provisions and an end to the cor- 
rupt alliance between the trade union lead- 


ers and plantation companies. A strike 
wave began in Munnar in September, with 
12,000 Dalit, or ‘lower caste’ Tamil women 
workers winning their demands, which 
sparked another 300,000 workers to take 
action. More than 300 women workers at 
the Ambanad TR and Tea Company started 
their strike by holding its manager hostage. 

No round up of women in struggle 
over the past year would be complete 
without highlighting the courageous Ro- 
java fighters, the YPJ (Women’s Defence 
Units), who are on the front line against 
Islamic State (IS) militants in Syria. They 
are fighting for their communities, their 
future and their liberation. 

The current anger and mobilisations 
seen around the world should be the 
starting point for a strong international 
women’s movement that fights against 
our structural oppression. A new 
women’s movement must, from the 
outset, be part of the labour move- 
ment, as a working class women’s 
movement IJ 


Pakistan women unionise in the home-based industrial sector 


BY ALISHA ARSHAD 


IN PAKISTAN, women are 
largely confined to working in 
the huge “informal” sector, 
which employs about three quar- 
ters of the total workforce of an 
estimated 65 million in the cities, 
towns and countryside. 

Workers in this sector, male or 
female, are not covered by the 
country’s labour regulations. 
They have no entitlement to so- 
cial security, health services or 
insurance, and no holiday pay or 
pensions. Most of these workers 
earn below the official “mini- 
mum wage”’. 

Women form the overwhelm- 
ing majority in the “home-based 
industries”, either working in 
their own homes or in small 
workshops of up to 20 women. 
Although their work is part of the 
production chain for large Pak- 
istani or international monopolies 
(in textiles, packing, toys, prod- 
uct assembly) they are not di- 
rectly employed by such 
companies. Instead, they work 
for “middlemen”, contractors and 
subcontractors. 

Women work for up to 14 
hours a day, often earning less 
than 100 rupees (£1.10) per day. 
They are not paid on an hourly 





basis but on a piece-rate. This 
means that, if the contractor 
claims that their work is not good 
enough, they will get no pay, or 
have to work “overtime” for free. 

In addition, if they get ill or 
pregnant women lose their in- 
come. On top of that, they often 
have to pay for the machinery 
and tools and their maintenance. 
This in turn forces them into debt 
with “their” contractor, from 
whom they often face sexual ha- 
rassment and threats of violence. 

This degrading form of super- 
exploitation is not a hangover 
from the ancient past, it has be- 
come really widespread precisely 
under neoliberal capitalism. 
Though these conditions echo the 
earliest years of capitalist devel- 
opment in Europe they are linked 
directly to the large monopolies 
in the West. 

However what is true is that 
this system would be impossible 
without the traditional oppressive 
patriarchal family system in 
which Pakistani women's oppres- 
sion is rooted. The mobility of 
women is extremely restricted by 
traditional religious and cultural 
“values”. They should not leave 
their homes on their own, partic- 
ularly in the early morning or in 
the evening. Women who travel 
to work on their own are fre- 





quently harassed. 

In addition the low wages of 
women in home-based indus- 
tries are often considered “only” 
an “extra” within their families' 
income, reflected in the fact that, 
on average, working women 
earn about half of a man's wage, 
thereby maintaining and rein- 
forcing the woman's depend- 
ence. 

To make matters worse in 
Pakistan, the growing Islamist 
forces promote the idea that 
wage labour for women is 
shameful, particularly an idea 
accepted by much of the petit- 
bourgeoisie and the “middle 
class”. 


Fighting back 

No one should expect any im- 
provement for working class 
women from the Pakistani ruling 
class or, for that matter, from the 
Western corporations who buy 
up and sell the goods produced 
or assembled in the home-based 
industry. Their liberal, “progres- 
sive” wing tries to present the 
oppression of women as solely 
the result of “ancient” and back- 
ward forms of exploitation and 
values. But Pakistani and West- 
ern capitalists are not prepared 
to sacrifice the extra-profits they 
gain from the denial of women's 





and workers' rights. 

Working class women cannot 
afford to wait for capitalists or 
bourgeois parties to help them. 
Their only way forward is to or- 
ganise themselves as workers. In 
recent months, that is exactly 
what women workers, with the 
aid of trade unionists from other 
sectors and members of the 
League for the Fifth International 
in Pakistan organised around the 
paper Revolutionary Socialist, 
have been doing. They have 
started to build the “Home-based 
and Domestic Workers' Union’, 
HDWU, starting in Punjab and, 
in particular, in Lahore. 

We are only at the beginning 
of this work but more than 1,000 
women have already joined. 
They are organised in branches 
at the estate level. Obviously, 
their first task is to fight for the 
consolidation and recognition of 
the union itself. Activists from 
the HDWU not only distribute 
leaflets and organise branch 
meetings, but also hold weekly 
“street corner” meetings (often 
actually in backyards) with up to 
100 workers, almost exclusively 
women, attending. At the last 
meeting in February, 40 women 
joined. 

This shows that the unorgan- 
ised are eager to get organised. 





Together with other unions and 
organisations in the labour 
movement, the HDWU also 
wants to start a campaign 
against the whole “contract 
system’, for a minimum wage, 
social security and free educa- 
tion for working class children 
plus safety regulations for 
home-based work. 

These are demands which, 
as the union organisers and the 
comrades of the LFI are well 
aware, need a political strug- 
gle. Indeed, the whole cam- 
paign expresses a wider reality 
of the class struggle facing 
both working class women 
and men in Pakistan. Against a 
background of a fragmented 
working class, a highly mili- 
tarised state apparatus, the 
War on Terror, the oppression 
of minority nationalities and 
the intervention of different 
imperialist powers, building 
effective, mass-based unions 
is a highly political issue. How 
much more so is the building 
of a union mainly composed 
of women workers? That is 
why the fight to establish the 
HDWU is closely tied to the 
struggle for a working class 
party that fights both 
women's oppression and 
capitalist exploitation Hi 
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nited we stand, divided we fall 


Is there any hope of uniting the anticuts movement and achieving tts true potential? 





BY JEREMY DEWAR 


CHANCELLOR George Osborne has 
told the BBC that, “storm clouds are 
clearly gathering in the world economy 
and that has a consequence for lots of 
countries including Britain”. At the same 
time, the Office of National Statistics re- 
vealed that the UK economy is | per cent 
smaller than previously calculated: a 
shortfall of £18 billion. 

Labour’s shadow chancellor John Mc- 
Donnell was quick to point out that this 
means the “recovery is built on sand”. He 
could have added that it also means that 
the Tory budget on 16 March will an- 
nounce more austerity cuts. 

The respected Institute of Fiscal Studies 
has calculated (before this announce- 
ment) that government spending was 
slashed by 2 per cent a year over 2010- 
15, while the new Tory plans would be 
steeper: 2.2 per cent a year. 

Now Osborne is threatening to add a 
further £18 billion to the £26 billion of 
cuts over this period. And these will be 
made to services that are already in melt- 
down: in the NHS, local government, ed- 
ucation, etc. 


Why has the response from the labour 
movement been so weak? 

These cuts represent a historic attack on 
the gains of the working class since 1945. 
The welfare state is being dismantled be- 
fore our eyes. 

The few big demonstrations and one- 
day coordinated strikes were never in- 
tended to be springboards for wider or 
more sustained action; they were merely 
there to show the unions were “doing 
something” (though not a lot). 

In fact strike figures, once you strip out 
these one-day wonders, are at an historic 





low, while the threat we face is at an his- 
toric high. 

This is a direct result of there not being 
a united, fighting anti-cuts movement, 
one with sufficient roots in the work- 
places and the communities to rally the 
forces to make effective demands of our 
union and Labour leaders and to mount 
action in defiance of them if necessary. 

The Coalition of Resistance, Unite the 
Resistance, the National Shop Stewards 
Network, the People’s Assembly have all 
at various times proclaimed themselves to 
be the umbrella group to unite national 
unions and local campaigns against the 
cuts. In truth, none of them have cut the 
mustard. 

UtR and the NSSN have never escaped 
the clutches of the small far left groups 
that initiated them, the Socialist Workers 
Party and Socialist Party respectively. 
Their sectarianism means that they put 
control of “their” anti-cuts movement 
over and above the need for unity in the 
face of the enemy. 

Their uncritical support of various 
“left” leaders precisely at the point where 
they are found wanting shows this: the 
SWP failing to criticise Billy Hayes and 
Dave Ward for letting Royal Mail be pri- 
vatised without a fight; the SP for backing 
Len McCluskey’s surrender at Grange- 
mouth petrochemical plant. 

While the People’s Assembly has more 
union leaders signed up to it and includes 
the Labour left and Communist Party, it 
is even more craven towards them, not 
daring even to criticise the TUC. Like the 
others, the PA has no vibrant local assem- 
blies and acts more like an events and 
news mailing list. 

To add to this woeful scene, Jeremy 
Corbyn and John McDonnell’s letter to 
councillors ordering them to pass on the 
Tory cuts was effectively an instruction 





not to fight back. While they have person- 
ally supported the BMA doctors’ strikes, 
they have not secured support from the 
shadow cabinet or PLP. 


We need a movement that combines 
unity in action and freedom of criticism 
It is plain that if the leaders are paralyzed 
by inaction the grassroots militants need 
to take the initiative. What we need in- 
stead is a united, democratic federation of 
local anti-cuts groups, which can draw in 
delegates from Labour branches and 
CLPs, from local campaigns and commu- 
nity organisations, from trade union 
branches and workplaces. 

Within this, socialists propose two es- 
sential things: unity in action against the 
Tory cuts and the freedom to criticise our 
allies whenever they prevaricate or sell 
out the struggle. No one is too important 
to condemn for his or her failings. 

This policy, known as the united front, 
is not new. It was first set out in the third 
and fourth congresses of the Communist 
international in 1921-22. Based on the 
fact that no Communist Parties outside 
Russia had united all the fighting forces 
of the working class, and acknowledging 
the need for the Communists to 
strengthen their influence, there followed 
the need for tactics to win over these 
workers. This, VI Lenin and Leon Trot- 
sky argued, could only be achieved on a 
mass scale through action, not words 
alone: 

“The united front tactic is simply an ini- 
tiative whereby the communists propose 
to join with all workers belonging to other 
parties and groups and all unaligned 
workers in a common struggle to defend 
the immediate, basic interests of the 
working class against the bourgeoisie.” 
(Comintern Theses 1922) 

Writing nine years later with regard to 





the fight against fascism, Trotsky argued 
the “action must be strictly practical, 
strictly objective, to the point, without 
any of those artificial 'claims', without 
any reservations” so the proposal could 
not be misconstrued as a trick with the 
sole intention of outing the more right 
wing leaders. 

On the other hand, Trotsky was clear 
that the official leaders would “in- 
evitably” betray the struggle because of 
their commitment to capitalism and the 
bosses’ strategic line of march. So he in- 
sisted that their should be no confusion of 
banners and sharp warnings and criticism 
had to be maintained. 

Or as he succinctly explained it to a 
group of French comrades a few years 
later, “March separately, strike together — 
please do both!" 


Workers’ government 

Momentum groups should take a lead in 
calling local Anti-cuts Assemblies in 
every town and Metropolitan borough, 
drawing in Labour branches and con- 
stituencies, union branches and campaign 
groups. There they can organise practical 
solidarity and hammer out a strategy to 
unite the struggles. As soon as sufficient 
forces have been brought together, we can 
organise a conference to bring them to- 
gether in a united federation. 

This could not only halt the Tories in 
their tracks and save vital services and 
jobs, but also create the conditions for 
the election of an anti-austerity 
Labour government. More than that, 
it could provide a network of councils 
of action that could defend that gov- 
ernment against reaction and raise the 
prospect of a real workers’ govern- 
ment, resting not on parliament but on 
the workers’ fighting organisations 
themselves 
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